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A very graceful page is supplied to us by selections from the 
numerous productions of Messrs. MiNTON, Hollins & Co., 



of Stoke-upon-Trent. They are not merely makers of ordinary 
Tiles, although that is the staple of their extensive trade. They 




produce paintings on porcelain for all the purposes to which the 
Art material can be applied — fireplaces principally, perhaps ; 



but there are a score of ways in which they give beauty and 
value to interior decoration. Those to which we specially refer 
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are *' hand-painted," and are really charming pictures, often 
refined examples of pure and good Art in design as well as in 
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execution, from those that are ordinary themes — leaves and 
flowers and birds — up to those of a higher character. 
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ENAMELLED ^NORK.—iConHftued.) 

As described, the work would seem rather mechanical, and so 
indeed it is ; the art consists in obtaining good colours and blend- 
ing them skilfully, and this the old Chinese and Japanese enamellers 



did with marvellous skill. There is nothing remarkable in the 
composition of the body of the enamel ; many examples have been 
analyzed, and the results are given in the work of the French 
chemist M. Campion, who says that the frequent occurrence of 
small holes is probably a necessary effect of the composition of all 
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The Venice and Murano Glass and Mosaic Company Mostof them are now to be seen in their establishment, St. James's 
supply us with a series of objects selected from their collection. | Street, London, for they were not made for sale, but as proofs of 




the marvellous accuracy with which they have copied, to rival, and 
often to excel, the ancient Venetian glass. The present director of 



the company, M. Giovanni Castellani, obtained the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour, and the company the gold medal. 



their enamels The enamels used are all opaque, so that the whole i artisiic ornamentation than the transparent or translucent. It does 

surface is flat or matted in appearance when finished, presenting a j not seem impossible that the two should be blended, like burnished 

striking contrast to the Indian work, which looks like a mosaic of | and matted gold, 

gems : the opaque enamels, however, offer a much better field for ; Dr. Birdwood says that the Japanese produce a spurious enamel- 
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Mr. William Oppenheim, of London, an agent for the Royal Factory at Dresden, 
exhibited a remarkable and very meritorious Cabinet, largely decorated by admirable 
paintings on porcelain, the productions of the long-renowned manufactory of the 



This column contains productions contri- 




buted by the Royal WORKS at Worcester. 





Saxon capital, and which fully maintain its ancient fame. We have not space for 
entering into particulars, but it is not requisite to do so ; and we may have a better 
opportunity of rendering justice to the works shown by Mr. Oppenheim. 



ling by painting in the pattern coarsely, and then outlining it with 
strips of copper or gold to imitate true cloiso7ini work ; but we 
have never met with examples of this mock cloisonni enamelling. 

Not many years since appeared the first cloisonni work made 
in Europe — small objects, pretty, though rather weak in cha- 
racter, and excessively costly. The Art workmen of France and 
England soon found means of adapting enamels to the taste and 



to the ordinary objects of the European world. In spite of all the 
admiration which Chinese and Japanese cloisonni had elicited, the 
style of its decoration does not harmonize well with European 
work, and therefore English and French artists have given their 
work a cachi, a character of its own, which is highly attractive ; 
at the same time they have not adhered solely to the cloisonni sys- 
tem, and have introduced modifications even into that. Much of 
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Messrs. Pitman and Cuthbertson, of London, among many 
excellent and artistic examples of household furnishing, exhibit 




We engrave a choice example of the ecclesiastical metal-work 
of the very famous firm of Poussielque-Rusard, of Paris. 
It is a Cross, made for the cathedral of Sens, full of fanciful 



a remarkably good Stained-Glass Window for a hall or gallery. 
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details, all admirably modelled from the design of M. Viollet- 
le-Duc, an artist of high celebrity in this special style of Art. 



this work is champ levd, or incised, after the Indian fashion, but 
executed in opaque enamels, like those of the Chinese and Japa- 
nese. One application of enamelling executed in this manner is 
highly effective, namely, the introduction of plaques, with flowers 
. or other ornamentation in enamel, in the sides of bronze or gilt 
vases and other objets d'Art. But a still further innovation has 
been made in the production of the metallic body of the work by 
modelling and casting, and finishing it to receive the enamels by 
hand : this method has been applied with great success to bold 
patterns on cabinets and other objects of large size. Artistic 



metal-workers have applied both the incised and cast methods to 
enamelled work in copper and brass with admirable effect for ec- 
clesiastical and decorative purposes. 

The incised method has in one respect a great advantage over 
the doisonni. In the latter the outlines are all of one breadth, 
like a cobweb ; but when the work is cut out by the graver many 
variations may be introduced : thus lines may be gradually tapered 
off to nothing, and spaces of any shape and size may be left here 
and there. Excellent effects are obtained by these means, the 
spaces being engraved or otherwise decorated, and thus producing 
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We engrave on this page five of the 
Vases produced at, and exhibited by, 




There is one of the vases to which we 
direct attention ; it occupies the centre 
column, and demands special notice. The 
vase is a gift of the Government — the 
city of Paris — to Mr. John Wills, 
F.R.H.S., in recognition of great ser- 
vices rendered to the Exhibition, but 
more especially of honours acquired at 
the Grand International Horticultural Ex- 



well known and esteemed by a very large pro- 



the National Porcelain Works 




-the renowned factory— at Sevres. 





portion of those who in this country love and 
cultivate flowers ; and his conservatories at 



hibition held at Versailles on the 26th of 
August, 1878, at which Mr. Wills com- 
peted in several classes, and obtained 
fifteen first and two second prizes, and 
the ''grand prize of honour." Mr. Wills 
long ago established high fame in Eng- 
land as a producer of " stove and green- 
house, and new and rare plants." He is 




Kensington are rare treats of the metropolis. 



an agreeable contrast with the quiet and beauty of opaque enamelled 
work. Another charming application of incised work is in "the in- 
troduction of enamelled borders and ornaments in table services 
and other domestic metal-work. 

Another and a very great innovation has been introduced in 
the method of filling the cells, or interstices, with the enamel. 
The Chinese and Japanese, generally, if not always, confine them- 
selves to the introduction not only of one colour, but of one shade 
of each colour, in a single cell, so that the work becomes a kind of 
mosaic of simple-coloured tessercs, very bold, very effective, but 



somewhat hard. The enamellers of Europe have departed widely 
from this rule in seeking after pictorial eff"ect. In their smallest 
works, such as decorated bonboniiihres or other trifling objects, 
three shades of the same coloured enamel will often be found in 
one cell, and in skies and backgrounds large spaces are shaded off, . 
as in oil or water colour, or as nearly as possible. This shading 
is very pretty in small fancy-work, but scarcely to be recom- 
mended on a larger field, while it is totally inapplicable to geo- 
metric patterns, or any design in the character of mosaic: for 
broad effects the old method is the only one. 



